THE AGE OF MERCANTILISM
protect their own interests. In general the strict letter of
the  law  prevailed.   Owners  of  cottages   with  rights  of
common attached were entitled to a piece of land in ex-
change, though the allotment was often so small that it was
practically of no use. Where the cottage was owned by the
landlord,  he  received  the  compensation  instead  of the
cottager. The squatters, who were devoid as a rule of any
legal rights, received no compensation at all unless they
could show some title. The loss of the commons deprived the
poor of the means of keeping a cow and often even pigs or
geese, and they now lacked opportunities for collecting fuel.
In exceptional cases cottagers or squatters who had no legal
claims were given a trifling sum of money, yet this was soon
squandered; and if land were allotted instead of money it
was frequently too small to be of any advantage. The result
was to place the agricultural labourers entirely in the power of
the capitalist farmer by depriving them of access to the land;
and their social degradation proved a heavy price to pay for
technical progress. 'Go/ said Arthur Young, 'to an ale-house
kitchen of an old enclosed country, and there you will see
the origin of poverty and the poor rates. For whom are they
to be sober? For whom are they to save? (Such are their
questions.) For the parish? If I am diligent, shall I have
leave to build a cottage? If I am sober, shall I have land for
a cow? If I am frugal, shall I have half an acre of potatoes?
You offer no motives; you have nothing but a parish officer
and a workhouse. Bring me another pot.5
As the social consequences of the agrarian movement gradu-
ally revealed themselves, a change became apparent in the
views of those who had been foremost in their advocacy of
the enclosure movement. Arthur Young, its leading cham-
pion, declared: 'By nineteen enclosure acts out of twenty the
poor are injured, in some grossly injured. The poor in these
parishes may say, and with truth, "Parliament may be
tender of property; all I know is, I had a cow and an act of
parliament has taken it from me." ' The Board of Agri-
culture, which at first was a semi-official committee of
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